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Nazi Foreign Policy 


Newspaper readers and listeners to radio commentators 
were startled on April 13 and 14 when they heard reports 
that Norwegians in high command had yielded to the 
German invasion, apparently in some cases with no effort 
to drive them back. 


In this connection certain passages in The Voice of De- 
struction by Hermann Rauschning (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1940) seem very significant. Dr. Rauschning, former 
President of the Danzig Senate and for a time a member 
of the Nazi inner circle, records in this volume conversa- 
tions with Hitler over the period from 1932 to 1934. He 
explains in the Foreword that he “jotted them down 
under the immediate influence of what he had heard. 
Much may be regarded as practically a verbatim report.” 
Some of it has already been substantiated by events. 
Brief excerpts are given here with the permission of the 
publishers. 


Early in 1934 Herr Hitler described his plans for the 
future. “In the center I shall place the steely core of a 
Greater Germany welded into an indissoluble unity. Then 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, western Poland. A block 
of one hundred million, indestructible, without a flaw, 
without an alien element, the firm foundation of our power. 
Then an Eastern alliance: Poland, the Baltic states, 
Hungary, the Balkan states, the Ukraine, the Volga basin, 
Georgia. An alliance, but not of equal partners ; it will be 
an alliance of vassal states, with no army, no separate 
policy, no separate economy. . . . The day of small states 
is past, in the west as well. I shall have a Western Union 
too, of Holland, Flanders, Northern France, and a North- 
ern Union of Denmark, Sweden and Norway.” He 
planned to attack Britain in India and in Canada, and 
to occupy both Sweden and Holland. The latter would 
be “a valuable jumping-off ground for air and underwater 
attacks on England. .. . A situation might arise . . . in 
which he might risk a great war. In that case, he would 
remain on the defensive, and leave it to the enemy to 
take the first aggressive step. On the enemy’s doing so, 
he would then seize on Holland, Denmark, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian states, improve his strategic posi- 
tions, and propose peace under certain guarantees.” 


Hitler’s plans for attacking Sweden, not Norway, are 
described here but, judging from accounts in the press, 
the methods used were very similar. One of his first 
steps would be the occupation of Sweden since the Scan- 
dinavian countries could not be left “either to British 
or Russian influence.” It would not be necessary to hold 
the entire country but “only the important ports and 


industrial centers, above all the iron-ore mines. . . . Pro- 
tected by the fleet, and with the cooperation of the air 
force, I shall order a series of unexpected individual ex- 
ploits. The Swedes will nowhere be prepared to put 
up a sufficiently strong defense. But even if one or other 
of these exploits should fail, the overwhelming majority 
of strategic points will be held.” For this to be successful, 
“it would be absolutely necessary to possess a close net- 
work of supporters and sympathizers in Sweden. Such 
a coup would lead to the permanent incorporation of the 
Northern States into the Greater German system of 
alliances only if the sympathizers gained for National 
Socialism could force an alliance by overthrowing their 
government.” He was certain that the Swedes would not 
fight. He would declare that he “wanted only an alliance 
that . . . would certainly also be openly desired by Sweden 
if she were not, out of fear of Russia and Britain, with- 
drawing into a perfectly suicidal neutrality.” He would 
explain that he “came to protect them, and so give the 
friendly elements in the country the opportunity of de- 
ciding according to their own free will.” 

It seems evident that this was the general policy pur- 
sued in Norway. Even in 1932 he had, according to Dr. 
Rauschning, developed his plan of attack, though it was 
used against a small, weak country instead of a powerful 
one. “When I wage war . . . in the midst of peace, troops 
will suddenly appear, let us say, in Paris. They will wear 
French uniforms. They will march through the streets in 
broad daylight. No one will stop them. Everything has 
been thought out, prepared to the last detail. They will 
march to the headquarters of the General Staff. They will 
occupy the ministries, the Chamber of Deputies. . . . But 
I shall long have had relations with the men who will 
form a new government—a government to suit me. 

“We shall find such men, we shall find them in every 
country. We shall not need to bribe them. They will 
come of their own accord. Ambition and delusion, party 
squabbles and self-seeking arrogance will drive them.” 
His weapons would be “mental confusion, contradiction 
of feeling, indecisiveness, panic. . . . Aerial attacks, stu- 
pendous in their mass effect, surprise, terror, sabotage, 
assassination from within, the murder of leading men, 
overwhelming attacks on all weak points in the enemy’s 
defense, sudden attacks, all in the same second, without 
regard for reserves or losses.” About the same time he 
declared that “no so-called international law, no agree- 
ments will prevent me from making use of any, advantage 
that offers.” In the same vein, he declared in 1933: “I 
am prepared to guarantee all frontiers and to make non- 
aggression pacts and friendly alliances with anybody. . . . 
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It will never prevent me from doing at any time what I 
regard as necessary for Germany’s interests.” 


“A Just Plea for Pardon” 


It is almost nine years since striking coal miners and 
mine guards in Harlan County, Ky., clashed in what came 
to be called the Battle of Evarts. Four men were killed 
in the encounter and seven miners, convicted on a con- 
spiracy charge, were sent to prison under a life sentence. 
Three of them were pardoned in 1935. The remaining 
four are still in prison. They are now asking for pardon 
on the ground of new evidence which is of sufficiently im- 
pressive character to cause the Louisville Courier-Journal 
to support their plea. In a leading editorial on April 7, 
under the caption at the head of this article, that paper 
said: 

“Most of the new evidence concerns only one of the 
cases, that of Al Benson. We believe it is now possible 
to prove that Benson could not have been guilty of the 
acts for which he was convicted. And we believe that the 
four cases are so similar that there is at least a strong 
presumption that careful study would reveal the other 
miners to be as innocent as Benson. 

“Governors Chandler and Johnson are to be praised for 
putting an end to the loose bandying of pardons which 
was once a feature of Kentucky politics. But the fact 
that many bad pardons have been granted does not mean 
there can be no such thing as a good pardon. 

“It is a part of a Governor’s heavy duties to study and 
to decide each serious request for pardon which is brought 
before him. We believe that the request put forward on 
behalf of these four. miners is serious, is the result of a 
detailed and accurate study of the case by the Kentucky 
Miners Defense.” 

Many churchmen also have interested themselves in 
this case and the Church Emergency Relief Committee has 
made annual donations for the relief of the prisoners’ 
families. There is reason to believe that this case is 
another chapter in the melancholy record of industrial 
strife which often becomes so sharp and bitter as to 
preclude the impartial rendering of justice. 


Scandinavian Neutrality 


During the World War the Scandinavian countries were 
able to maintain their neutrality and their independence. 
(Finland was, of course, a part of Russia at that time.) 
Today, Denmark is under “German protection” and Nor- 
way and the waters surrounding the peninsula are the 
scene of the heaviest fighting in the West since the war 
began. Because of the great interest in events in this 
part of the world INFORMATION SERVICE here presents a 
digest of material on the position taken by the different 
Scandinavian countries, as described by Alma Luise Olson 
in Scandinavia; the Background for Neutrality. (Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940.) Miss Olson, 
who was for years special correspondent of the New York 
Times in Scandinavia, comments that there has been in 
Scandinavia “an attempt to think in terms of a human 
union of states, without a federal head, that will sustain 
the concept of a larger cultural unit linked by friendly 
ties.” Whether that has been lost as the result of the 
German invasion of Denmark and Norway no one can tell 
as yet. 

She points out that the combined population of the 
five countries (Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland) is only sixteen and a half million. Sweden has 


an army of 500,000, including the reserve; Finland had 
one of 175,000 before the Russian invasion. The Danish 
and Norwegian armies were each 100,000 while Iceland 
has none. These five countries have much in common 
racially and linguistically (except for the Finns who have 
a Swedish-speaking minority), in religion, and in their 
educational systems. A beginning has been made in the 
formation of a Northern code along certain lines with 
identical regulations in each country. The “Oslo na- 
tions” (Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Finland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway) have tried to stabilize 
tariffs and cut trade barriers. The four foreign ministers 
of the five Scandinavian countries (the Danish minister 
acts for Iceland also) meet at least semiannually in rota- 
tion in the four capitals. 

There had been no cooperation between these countries 
from the time the Kalmar Union of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden broke up early in the sixteenth century until 
the twentieth century. Shortly before the Prusso-Danish 
war of 1864 the King of Sweden had promised help to 
Denmark in case of attack by Prussia. Nothing came 
of it, however. But during the World War there were 
joint declarations of neutrality. Since the war the empha- 
sis has been on “cultural affinity.” Even before the World 
War the Scandinavian countries had worked for arbitra- 
tion of international disputes; indeed, Norway owes her 
independence to arbitration of her dispute with Sweden. 
Danish peace groups “paved the way” for the develop- 
ment of the theory of “moral embargoes on war as such.” 
Sweden and Finland, on the other hand, have followed 
the principle of backing their neutrality with strong de- 
fense measures. 

The Scandinavian countries, except Finland, have had 
a long period of comparative peace. Sweden has had no 
war since the Napoleonic era; Norway had known only 
seven years of war in the past two hundred and twenty 
years. In 1902—before. the separation from Sweden—the 
Storting (the Norwegian Parliament) “voted unanimously 
for permanent neutralization.” 

The Scandinavian countries all joined the League of 
Nations soon after its creation, but declared then that 
their neutrality would prevent them from taking part in 
military sanctions against an aggressor or permitting 
League forces to pass through their territories in case of 
such action. In the League of Nations they have worked 
particularly for disarmament and international arbitration. 
These countries have accepted arbitration when the de- 
cisions went against them—as in the case of Swedish 
acceptance of the decision to give the Aland Islands to 
Finland. Denmark and Holland, in 1904, were the first 
countries of the world to sign an agreement to submit all 
disputes to boards of arbitration. Even before the World 
War Denmark had 12 such pacts with other countries. 
The dispute between Sweden and Norway in 1905 over 
separate consular representation for Norway, which re- 
sulted in the latter’s independence, was settled by arbitra- 
tion without recourse to force. Largely as a result of 
Bjornson’s work for international arbitration and world 
peace, Alfred Nobel, founder of the Nobel prizes, decided 
that the Nobel Peace Prize should be awarded by a com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Storting. 

In the League of Nations all the Scandinavian countries 
worked particularly for the reduction of armaments. The 
Council of the League merely appointed a commission 
of military experts to study the problem, “hoping thus to 
quiet the little nations, .. . who are known at Geneva as 
the conscience of Europe.” The Scandinavian countries, 
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led by Dr. Christian Lange of Norway, “protested sharp- 
ly” and, with the help of Lord Cecil and Sefior Salvador 
de Madariaga and others, secured the appointment of a 
“Mixed Commission” which should have “the required 
political, historical, economic and social competence.” In 
the end, of course, the Disarmament Conference, which 
these countries demanded, was a failure. The collection 
of data on armaments and their publication in the Arma- 
ments Yearbook was also due to the insistence of the 
Scandinavian countries. They supported the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 by which the signatory nations would 
have agreed to pacific settlement of all disputes. In this 
connection the work of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen in the repatri- 
ation of German and Russian war prisoners, in directing 
relief work in the Russian famine, and as High Commis- 
sioner for refugees should be noted. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of exiles and refugees were helped by the Nansen 
International Office. 


In 1926 the Scandinavian countries signed a convention 
providing for the settlement of all disputes between them 
by conciliation. It was understood that only questions 
“affecting the peace of the world” would be turned over 
to the Council of the League. 


At one time there seemed to be a trend toward a 
Northern Defense Alliance. But the different countries 
have maintained freedom of action. Sweden and Finland 
made it evident that they were ready to fight for inde- 
pendence. Norway, Denmark, and Iceland indicated that 
they could not take part in any plan for mutual defense. 
Denmark was the only country to accept the invitation 
to sign a non-aggression pact with Germany. This, of 
course, proved to be as meaningless as Finland’s similar 
agreement with Soviet Russia. 

In July, 1938, the “Oslo Nations” declared that they 
would not take part in the sanctions system of the League 
of Nations in order to ensure their neutrality in a time 
of crisis. On September 16, 1939, just after the outbreak 
of the war, the Scandinavian foreign ministers and pre- 
miers met in Copenhagen. A communique was issued 
which emphasized “a mutual determination to maintain a 
firm neutrality, to stand together in safeguarding the 
economic life of all, to uphold the rights of continuing the 
traditional commercial relations with all states, including 
the belligerents, to be ready to aid in any efforts for 
reconciliation of the warring powers.” Just before the 
Nazi invasion of Poland the Oslo Nations had appealed 
in vain to Chancellor Hitler for a peaceful settlement. 
About a month later, after Soviet Russia had begun to 
press its demands on Finland, the three Scandinavian 
kings and the President of Finland met in Stockholm. 
The other countries pledged themselves “to do all they 
could to assist Finland under a joint policy of neutrality. 
There was . . . no mention of a defense alliance.” 


British Churchman Analyzes Marxism 


Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, head of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, and an eminent theologian, who writes in the 
British Weekly (London) under the pen-name “TIlico,” 
has recently contributed to that paper a series of articles 
on Communism. In the issue of March 14 he discusses the 
Marxian thesis. While sharply hostile to communism on 
religious, philosophical and historical grounds, he never- 
theless finds the economic analysis of Marx largely true. 

“As a wage-earner,” Dr. Micklem writes, “my chief 
interest is high wages and economic security; as a capi- 
talist my chief interest is profits. As a prudent capitalist 
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I may think it pays me best to offer higher wages than 
the minimum in order to keep the workmen fit and con- 
tented with their lot. As a Christian I may be willing 
and eager to share with them some of my profits. But in 
general there seems no doubt that the first business of a 
company is to show profits, and that the lower the wages 
bill the higher the profits. 

“Tt may be that the distribution of all profits amongst 
the workers would not materially improve their economic 
lot. On the other hand, we have come to the pass that 
production is restricted and wealth actually destroyed, 
not because there is no demand in the form of human 
need, but in the interests of shareholders. . . . 

“|. . We of the relatively well-to-do classes have not 
realized the extent to which our present order of society 
represents our point of view and is subservient to our 
interests; we have sought to ameliorate by charity and 
good will a system which, because its fundamental basis 
is sectional, is fundamentally unjust. 

“It is, I believe, precisely this idea which has caught 
the imagination of the young people and, furthermore, has 
tended to alienate them from the Church because, rightly 
or wrongly, they believe the Church blind to this moral 
-—_ and tied by outlook and by interest to this present 
order. 

“Communism, I am sure, is not the answer, nor is 
socialism in itself the answer, but we shall not find the 
Christian answer till we fully recognize that measure of 
truth which gives to Marx’ analysis its power. There is a 
rift, an estrangement, in our national life due to diversity 
of economic interest. It can be, and it must be, overcome. 
Of all the internal political and economic problems this is 
the most urgent. Marxism has made us realize an open 
sore in the body politic or body economic. Whether we 
deal with it, once we see it, is a plain moral issue.” 


The Free Pen 


The following is reprinted here from the New States- 
man and Nation (London) for April 6 as an illustration 
of the extent to which the event has disproved prediction 
with reference to the effect of the war on freedom of 
utterance as far as England is concerned. 

The writer of the “London Diary” column, in the 
course of his running comment, said: “I am thinking this 
week in particular of the accounts of the Students’ Con- 
gress at Leeds. One must not, of course, take the resolu- 
tions of a student congress too seriously. The mass 
of students say little and swim with the current. Only 
a small minority are interested in conferences and those 
are apt to be pushing, forward people whose opinions will 
more often be Left than representative. But that does 
not mean that they are unimportant. The politically con- 
scious are always a minority and in the long run they 
make opinion. If this war goes on for years some of 
these students who passed resolutions about war and 
education and democracy at Leeds may be among our 
rulers. They voted (281 to 150 with 48 abstentions) that 
the war is against the interests of every country and that 
it is the duty of the students of all countries to work to 
end it. That surely is a truism; the problem which a 
student body can avoid facing and which people of re- 
sponsibility cannot evade is how to bring it to an end in a 
way that will not be intolerable to us all, including most 
of the students who voted for this resolution. The other 
significant resolutions were all socialist and anti-imperial- 
ist. In a word, these students (what proportion of them 
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were Communists?) all wished to stand for a new order 
of society, and regard our present rulers as out-of-date 
plutocrats who can only fight for the interests and values 
of the status quo. In this they seem to me perfectly 
right and, in the confused deadlock of this war, I take 
consolation in the belief that it may give an opportunity 
to leaders who understand the necessity for a new social 
order.” 

This, it may be noted, was linked to a reproof of the 
British press in general—excepting the Manchester Guard- 
ian—for not giving more space to “unpopular opinion.” 


The Church and Recruiting 


Unity (Chicago) of April 15 reports an exchange of 
correspondence between the Syracuse Council of Churches 
and Joseph Bondy, colonel, Auxiliary Reserve, United 
States Army. Col. Bondy wrote the Council of Churches 
that he was contacting “all civic and ecclesiastical organi- 
zations” in the Northwestern District of New York State 
to secure their cooperation in recruiting for the army. 
This, he explained, was “for the purpose of relieving in 
part the unemployment situation, to give the youth of our 
country an opportunity to learn a useful occupation, to 
assist in the National Defense of our country; and in no 
way a drive for war.” He offered to send speakers and 
literature. 

By a unanimous vote of the Executive Committee the 
Council of Churches replied that while they were “deeply 
concerned” about unemployment and the welfare of the 
country they did not “conceive army recruiting to be 
either the American or the Christian way to meet this 
problem. . . . After long and careful thought we are per- 
suaded that our churches cannot again become recruiting 
centers for a militarist program; though they were in the 
last War, we do not intend that they shall be again.” 
They expressed the belief that a “concerted drive for 
army recruiting would only serve further to disturb the 
mental and moral equilibrium of the nation”; that the 
use of the church to aid army recruiting is “a direct 
violation” of the principle of separation of church and 
state ; and that “our interpretation of the basic Christian 
viewpoint will not allow us to aid in recruiting.” 


India’s Proposal to England 


“The real significance of the Indian problem lies in its 
relation to the world problem,” writes Jawaharlal Nehru 
in the April issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Nehru 
is a devoted friend and disciple of Gandhi who has 
differed from his teacher to the extent of believing that 
the attainment of India’s freedom—which to him means 
complete independence—requires more radical measures 
than those approved by the Mahatma. India, he says, 
“would throw her weight on the side of democracy, 
provided that democracy functioned in India also.” He 
sees no hope in the promise to consult, after the war, with 
representatives of communities, parties and interests in 
India because it invites manoeuvering by reactionary 
interests, both Indian and British. 

Mr. Nehru states the plan back of the Indian proposal 
to Great Britain. A declaration of India’s independence 
was demanded and “the framing of India’s constitution 
by a Constituent Assembly, freely elected under adult 
franchise. This Assembly would elect representatives to 
meet the representatives of the British government for the 
settlement of all problems of mutual interest and for a 
treaty between two free nations.” He believes that the 


plan sufficiently safeguards the rights of minorities in that 
to insure that they have representation of their own choice 
they would have the option of separate electorates, much 
as the Congress dislikes “this separatist machinery.” All 
questions directly affecting any minority’s interests would 
be settled “by agreement and not by the greater voting 
power of the majority.” If agreement is not reached on 
any point “it can be referred for arbitration to the League 
of Nations or the International Court at The Hague or 
any other impartial body mutually agreed upon.” He 
believes that the Constituent Assembly plan would 
eventually settle the communal problem when it should 
become evident that the Assembly was the final authority, 
“The pressure of events will then force a solution,” he 
says, “for the alternative is internal conflict.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Asia (New York). May, 1940. 


Boas, Franz, professor emeritus of anthropology, Columbia 
University. “Racial Purity.”—“Racism” is “based fundamentally 
on two misconceptions: the one, the confusion of heredity in a 
family and heredity in a population; the other, the unproved 
assumption that . . . differences in culture which we observe 
among peoples of different type are primarily due to biological 
causes.” While there may be “quantitative differences in the 
functioning of the bodies of different races . . . no individual can 
be identified as a member of a certain race by the physiological 
or psychological functioning of his body alone.” Since the indi- 
vidual’s social environment determines “the particular form in 
which the functioning of the organism expresses itself . . . no 
conclusion can be drawn from culture in regard to a biologically 
determined racial character.” Dr. Boas concludes that “social 
behavior is so entirely dependent upon the life experience to which 
every individual is exposed, that individuals of the same type 
when exposed to different surroundings will react quite differently, 
while individuals of different types when exposed to the same 
environment may react the same way.” 


Frontiers of Democracy (New York). April 15, 1940. 


Mead, Margaret, well-known writer on anthropology. “The 
Student of Race Problems Can Say . .°.”—Scientific research has 
shown that “there is no evidence for differences in biologically 
inherited capacity being associated with differences in the types 
of physical traits upon which our racial classifications are based.” 
Nevertheless, there are “habits of mind which persistently do 
associate such differences in physique with inevitable differences in 
behavior, and continue ,to attribute to any group of people who 
are different in physique other traits which are usually regarded 
as either more desirable or less desirable than the traits of the 
group with whom they are compared.” The writer believes that in 
combating race prejudice the “man in the street” should be told: 
“*To the extent that you label any human being in terms of the 
color of his skin or the shape of his head or the language he 
speaks or the name he bears, as socially undesirable, you make 
him so.’ ... Any group labelled as inferior in such a way that no 
member of that group can escape the stigma, will be inferior, 
generation after generation, until the man in the street stops 
assisting in the expensive habit of manufacturing social misfits.” 


Christian Advocate (New York). April 18, 1940. 

Welch, Herbert. “Must We Be Pacifists?’—Bishop Welch 
says that “pacifism oversimplifies its problem. It is perfectly 
futile to pray for peace, or to sign personal pledges or even 
national pacts unless one wills and works for the things on which 
peace depends.” Peace rests on four pillars. (1) Freedom, the 
love of which is “inborn, deep and ineradicable.” Any satisfying 
and enduring peace “must be based on freedom—national, racial, 
religious, social.” (2) Order, individual and national, which “must 
be regulated by law” and “should signify not the breaking up of 
society into fragments, unrelated, disregardful of all others, but 
the willing cooperation of each for the good of all . . . some world 
state is imperative, some authority to promote the general welfare 
and to repress wrongdoers. Isolation is both impossible and 
immoral.” (3) Justice, a “fair opportunity for every man and 
every race.” (4) Goodwill, since “laws, however just and benevo- 
lent, may be ignored or evaded. . . . Christ and His gospel of love 
hold the final answer to the problem of peace.” 
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